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THE EXTENSION OF THE VACATION SCHOOL IDEA 



MRS. CAROLINE M. HILL 
Chicago 



The idea of vacation schools for the children of the poor is 
now accepted by everyone, and the demand for them far exceeds 
the supply. Schoolhouses would be kept open for them all sum- 
mer if teachers, funds, and suitable places for excursions could be 
found. There are, moreover, many parents in moderate circum- 
stances who are unable to spend much time in the country, and 
who would be glad to send their children to vacation schools if 
there were enough to accommodate them. Few persons will 
deny that there should be some way of increasing the number of 
vacation schools in the city and of getting more of the country 
into them, but there are some who go so far as to say that they 
should be in the country, and that any vacation school in the city 
is at best a poor makeshift. 

There is almost as much need for vacation schools for the 
children of the well-to-do as for the poor, but the reasons for the 
need are somewhat different. Parents who can afford it are 
spending more and more time in the country, often taking their 
children out of school by the first of May, because the rest of the 
time can be more profitably spent in other ways. Exact informa- 
tion as to how these children spend their time cannot be obtained, 
but it is doubtful whether, on the whole, their energy is any 
better directed than that of the children of the poor during the 
vacation period. We consider " organized play " very important 
for the child who has only a school-yard or a small public play- 
ground to use, but it is just as important for the child who has 
all out of doors. The incongruity of a crowded day for nine 
months of the year and purposeless activity for the other three is 
beginning to be generally felt. Many parents make great efforts 
and spend large sums of money to place their boys in vacation 
camps under the care of responsible tutors. Some try to find 
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places on farms where they may co-operate to some extent in the 
industries of rural life. The feeling that the latter is a very 
desirable occupation for both boys and girls in the summer time 
is so general that it is scarcely necessary to explain or defend it. 
It would be the most simple solution of the problem to place city 
children in country families to whom they are related or with 
whom they are connected in some natural way, if farm homes 
could be found that were of equal cultivation and intelligence with 
their own, and if the farming operations were carried on in such 
a manner as to be on a par with the industries which they observe 
in the city. This, however, is almost never the case. At least 95 
per cent, of the farming of the country is carried on in a hap- 
hazard manner that would be tolerated in no other industry. The 
hard physical labor and mental stagnation of most farm life can 
only be demoralizing to boys and girls who have been trained to 
other standards. 

There should be some way for children who go to the country 
to make the most of the magnificent opportunities it offers in 
science, to come in contact with real things, and to co-operate in 
productive labor. Nature-study as introduced into the great 
majority of city schools is a dilettante affair. If pupils could do 
laboratory and museum work in the winter, and in the summer 
do field work in botany, biology, entomology, and geology in 
connection with some applied science, the results would be far 
more satisfactory. Farm architecture, field engineering and 
machinery, animal husbandry and horticulture, represent the 
applied side of much that pupils in the elementary and high 
schools study in the winter. A few hours per day spent in these 
occupations would furnish recreation and delight to almost all 
boys and girls. Modern educational theories recognize the value 
of a variety of handicrafts and try to reproduce in school the era 
of handicraft for its cultural value. If in addition to this, the 
pupils could spend their vacation time under the conditions fur- 
nished by the most modern rural life of today, they would get 
further culture out of the industries of the present and an effi- 
ciency in getting control of the processes of nature that they do 
not get in mere recapitulation of the past. In other words, if 
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there were model farms to be found where children from the ele- 
mentary and high schools might live during the summer with 
teachers who knew the practical side of horticulture and animal 
husbandry as well as botany and biology, the interest of the 
pupils would be many times multiplied. The same may be said of 
domestic science, if the child could see the processes of growth 
and development of the food supply. 

A child's vacation should not, of course, be given to science 
alone, any more than it should be devoted to literature or athletics 
alone, but it should be spent according to a plan that would har- 
monize with the curriculum of the school year. 

The problem of democratic education is to provide a public- 
school training that will meet the needs of all classes, which will 
prepare, so far as it goes, equally well for any kind of life. The 
objections which might be urged against vacation schools in any 
but the crowded districts of the city would doubtless be ( i ) that 
this would make child-life too strenuous; (2) that it would tend 
to make education utilitarian and not merely cultural. 

To the first objection it may be answered that the healthy 
child makes his own life more strenuous than anyone can make 
it for him. He is always active, is almost indefatigable, loves 
responsibility, and knows perfectly well whether he is accomplish- 
ing results or only killing time. He is never more offended than 
when told that his work is useless in itself, but then it has kept 
him busy and taught him methods. Up to the beginning of the 
adolescent period the normal child is not a great reader, but he is 
incessantly busy and will do a good deal of work without know- 
ing it. Children love the country and its activities because they 
can comprehend them better than the more complex life of the 
city. 

To the second objection it may be answered that if the vaca- 
tion school in the country were made an all-the-year-round school 
and continued through the high-school and university periods, it 
might easily become a training for the profession of agriculture, 
but during three or even six months of the year of the elementary 
and high school it would be a valuable preparation for any kind 
of life. The proper proportion of training in languages could be 
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attained by association with French and German teachers; his- 
tory and literature might be read part of every day; athletics 
would take care of itself; and social life would be free and 
natural. Viewed as a general preparation for life, the value of 
childhood and youth spent in the country has long been known. 
If this period had been occupied with the best scientific training 
as well as the discipline of labor at a variety of occupations, the 
army of farmer boys who go to the city would have included a 
much greater number of eminent men. 

A vacation school started on a model farm near Chicago 
would be an experiment worth trying. It would certainly be 
possible to plan a course of from three to six months, so correlated 
with the curriculum of the School of Education that it would be a 
most valuable supplement to the work of the winter. Such a 
school would not be a measure of temporary relief, but a con- 
structive step that would be attended with important consequences 
in many directions. Life in the country in the spring and sum- 
mer has no hardships for children, and few for grown people in 
these days of telephones, electric cars, and rural delivery. A 
colony of parents surrounding such a school might be a possi- 
bility. Certainly it would not be so difficult to get teachers as for 
the vacation schools in the seventeenth and nineteenth wards of 
the city. The ever-present need of funds for experiments in edu- 
cation might be partially met by making the school as nearly self- 
supporting as possible. Practical difficulties in the way of such 
an experiment would not be found insuperable, if a sufficient num- 
ber of persons were convinced that it would be a logical step in 
educational progress. 



